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self by it, because he went too roughly to work, as if he would have
forced the king- to that which he should have effected by reason and
persuasion. Chares of Mitylene writes, that at a banquet Alexander,
after he had drunk, reached the cup to one of his friends, who, on re-
ceiving- it, rose up towards the domestic altar, and when he had drunk,
first adored and then kissed Alexander, and afterwards laid himself
down at the table with the rest. Which they all did one after another,
till it came to Callisthenes's turn, who took the cup and drank, while
the king1, who was engaged in conversation with Hephsestion, was not
observing, and then came and offered to kiss him. But Demetrius,
surnamed Phidon, interposed, saying, "Sir, by no means let him kiss
you, for he only of us all has refused to adore you;" upon which the
Iking declined it, and all the concern Callisthenes showed was, that
he said aloud, "Then I go away with a kiss less than the rest." The
displeasure he incurred by this action procured credit for Hephaes-
tion's declaration that he had broken his word to him in not paying
the king the same veneration that others did, as he had faithfully
promised to do. And to finish his disgrace, a number of such men as
Lysimachus and Hagnon now came in with their asseverations that
the sophist went about everywhere boasting of his resistance to arbi-
trary power, and that the young men all ran after him, and honored
him as the only man among so many thousands who had the courage
to preserve his liberty. Therefore when Hermolaus's conspiracy
came to be discovered, the charges which his enemies brought against
him were the more easily believed, particularly that when the young
man asked him what he should do to be the most illustrious person on
earth, he told him the readiest way was to kill him who was already
so, and that to incite him to commit the deed, he bade him not be
awed by the golden couch, but remember Alexander was a mat*
equally infirm and vulnerable as another. However, none of Hermo-
laus's accomplices, in the utmost extremity, made any mention ot
Callisthenes's being engaged in the design. Nay, Alexander him-
self, in the letters which he wrote soon after to Craterus, Attalus, and
Ale etas, tells them that the young men who were put to the torture
declared they had entered into the conspiracy of themselves, without
any other being privy to or guilty of it. But yet afterwards, in a let-
ter to Antipater, he accuses Callisthenes, "The young men," he says,
"were stoned to death by the Macedonians, but for the sophist"
(meaning Callisthenes), "I will take care to punish him with them
too who sent him to me, and who harbor those in their cities who con-
spire against my life/' an unequivocal declaration against Aristotle,
in whose house Callisthenes, for his relationship's sake, being his
niece Hero's son, had been educated. His death is variously related.
Some say he was hanged by Alexander's orders; others, that he died
of sickness in prisons; but Chares writes he was kept in chains seven